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‘ \ ) 
I ‘ est i\ 1 wd 
these rraves olf \ 
ntry ill these l 
ip ‘ of human feeling and nat 
ent fleet is they are conflictin 
i ‘ i Memorial Day? We have 
! pe tuated a feast of Mars for the soldiers of the 
M \ il \ it i A il ot ( ynquest I re 
1 eat national acquisition, followed by the 
| I ound dema ition oF ¢ r te 
‘ We have dav of the vea ipon 
t rat eg of the soldiers who fe ht 
. I ) ( ndependenc in 1776 
8 h ul 1 But, it i issumic Wwe 
{ ( Memorial Da tI B n Blue 
f tin the Civil War, and who now are sleeping, 
I | ift by iid to rest, will be honored yearly 
t erva < Memorial Day. It is meet and 
1 national heart, that it should 
\ free country vorth f ting for, a the more if 
itef cout ; and a dead soldier is worthy 
f remen ince But the wt remains, we have not 
lone for our roe ther wars. Distance of time 
W hen e have passed from the 
ene, n and grandchildren forget the 
Uy ‘ We must teach them that these heroes 
t i t ve B perhaps, « 
exany t At the same e, t ‘ 
our } ‘ to reverence t ers 


prese ition 
It t f ul « ppv memorte nor ot national 
t ph I er I S I thet nd on nful 
! ymise W national destit that Ira Ida 
ontest mi have ual calamitous outcom 
( prc t s nberec 
While re here et those be honored who ive 
the for us Our posterity mav have to cuard these 
plessit yhic e enjoy, and may forget that others 
ranstii tted the nat I e cost of their lives, Perhaps 
ir own memory of 1776, 1812 and 1846 was slightly 
mime by the more recent ordeal, Memorial Day is 
ou I ¢ dead ma e for tten lke irs eS 





i ( < salaries of the newly « - 
ed I ' AYARD at London, Eustis at Paris 
‘ RUNYON I The 1 rank has a dignity 
tached 1 \ \ increased expel ires on 
} part of t En i nad, unless a in Is n 
el h to represent s ntrv at one of thes rts 
t | expel he car pt t | t 
| t va t our <¢ omatie se is s 
x De SiN x vas t < time 
ha } ia I ite years | 
ntry « t s has change TI 
SIS } ‘ t sines ‘ est I il 
ple d is, t ‘ representatives at 
‘ t posit s and t t they 
‘ s WwW f If E Sac 
BAY I exa n un thes il pos 
I SSAC l I t present sa 
\ ‘ t isa { | dred d irs ear, no 
) St n incr sé per 
‘ vide ‘ | \ t I 
} of diy ut ( t \ r for the 
S e¢ t \ I ] I Lov I 
\ i Gre Br Fra nd G 
\ ‘ e excha C4 issies 
\ s i mus re} t pro- 
t x x t t es \ Vet V raisit the 
\ t Salarle V 
\ S s ir purposes 
Ss connect I tus note iso, tha 1 epre 
ntation Ww the Mex n, Centri Ame i nd 


| fita ‘ t a MuUrope Phe recent ( \ 


‘ M 5 h American i S 

‘ } unt fun ‘ . 

endst re ous t our 

mine i ‘ that ¢ Chie matin the 

of I | t ma nso fa 

I n e ex { t trim tot t itry 

Ss ent vith ) Southel ! } 

Instead of penny-Wise economy in appropriating 

ou aipiol r e, in general, it would seem 

iat the time h e when we need our wisest and 

irewdest men « . ence In public affairs to repre- 

nt us ab Lhe muttering’s of serious disputes, or 

of possible wars id the clash of arms in confl are, 

it is true, receding: f t ind further into the orizon 

of the past. The sun may never again look down upon 

a field of carnage. The nations are becomir imenable 

to reason, We may not need diplomacy of a high order 

to keep us out of ui or its entanglements But the 

contest f comme! supremacy, for the gaining of 

the good-will and the valuable exchanges of other 

nations Ss in progress and the American man of 

ffairs will be needed to look after our interests in 

other countries His services will be worthy of liberal 

recompense, We cannot afford to hire cheap men for 
this very important work, 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WARS. 


HE revolutionists have triumphed in Nicaragua, 

the war is over, and President SACAZA has signed 
terms of peace and resigned. Brazil is still distracted 
by successful revolutionists in the province of Rio Grande 


do Sul, and t Federal Government seems unable to ex- 





ert a central authority worthy of the name. Peru is 
drifting into civi ivr, and disorder reigns at Lima. Not 
a month passes wit! it its rumors of rebellion, intrigue, 
successful revolution, or sanguinary repression in that 
uneasy and all but wasted continent, whose natural re- 
sources of so climate mine, ftorest, Stream and sea- 
coast would, under happier auspices, make it the 
plentiful home of a population as numerous as our own, 

The curse of rebellion seems to brood over the land. 


Those Spanish-American ** republics ” were the offspring 


of mere rebellion, a f ed growth, a negative result: 
they were born not in the natural course of the devel- 
opment of populat eedom, but of Injustice, spoliation, 
rapine and assassination. Those causes and conditions 
are still present, ting, sustaining and overthrowing. 


As of old the Spaniard and Portuguese carried away the 
treasures of the Incas, only to bein their turn robbed by 
the English Drakes, Hawkinses and Cavendishes, who 


scoured the Spanish Main, sonow the masts of every na- 


tion’s shipping but ours are ving in wait for all that is 
worth having in the great American Southland, from 
the coffee and diamonds of Brazil to the guano and 


nitrates of Peru 





Chili and the hides of Argentina. 
If an internal disturbance is needed, the intrigues and 


diplomacy of Great Britain, and even of staid Holland 





and just Germany, proceed at once to stir it up. The 
fundamental right of every government to be free from 


terference in its own interna: affairs is denied to 


South American States almost by the common consent 
at niversal connivance of all other nations Monroe 
Dx e, inde ! 

But is it not high time to do something for our 
Spanish-American neighbors—for our own protection, 


if not to wipe out this disgrace of the New World in 
this Columbian year? The people of Spanish-America 


st be tired of revolution, of seeing their treasures 
carried off every outgoing steamer, and of the 
eddling of } opean nations that leads to bloodshed 
ind the overthrow « iwfully constituted authority, 


There mus e patriot eaders of the people in all the 


Spanish-American States who would welcome assistance 


and co-operation from us looking to the greater per- 
manency and stability of covernmental authority ¢ vo 
there, 

The present condition of affairs in Spanish America 


isa direct menace to this country. The South Amet 








can continent is rapidly becoming a conglomeration of 
spasmodic military despotisms, a land of wealth mort- 
gaged to E a hot-bed of European intrigue, a 
battlefield on which the much-dreamed-of commercial 
pre-eminence or even prominence of this country 1s 
about t tits Waterloo. The freq ent recurrence 
of Spanish-American wars are the sur symptoms of 
increasing European predominance. If the people 


down there are unfit for self-government, we have 





as much right to help govern them as any European 
power. It will be to our interest. at all events, to 
have a few representatives on the ground who will 


see how the other powers do it. 
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BY JOHNSON B 


VI.—CARWING’S INCOME. 

ONE of the most common charges made by city people 
against country folk is that the latter have an unwearying 
curiosity about the affairs of their acquaintances. Country 
folk, did they know city people better, might with abun- 
dant reason reply, ‘Pots shouldn’t call kettles black,” 
for nowhere in the world is there more insatiable desire 
to know other people’s affairs than in a large city. 

For instance, there was the case of Roderick Carwing. 
He was a good-looking, well-mannered fellow who never 
showed any of the ear-marks of vice, owed no man any- 
thing, and was highly esteemed by the ladies of the social 
set to which he belonged—a set which, although not osten- 
tatious or extravagant, was greatly in need of young men 
of some means and leisure. Until Carwing’s appearance 
the social enjoyments of the set depended upon evening 
entertainments given by the heads of families, but soon 


there was a change which was unspeakably gratifying to 
ladies, for the young man occasionally planned affairs to 
be conducted by gentlemen, and to the cost of which, it 
gradually became known, Carwing was the principal con- 
tributor. The ladies never counted the cost of these enter- 





tainments—‘‘ It is not manners 1o look a gift horse in the 
mouth ’—but some of the young men, who were jealous 

f the newcomer’s popularity with the girls, and who were 
taunted by their sisters with having let a fellow from the 
country teach them how to make life more endurable, 
complained that there must be something wrong about 
the fellow, and that they wished they knew how he made 
s0 much mowey. Hearing this, the fathers of families be- 
gan to prick up their ears, for it was evident that any 
young woman in the set would say “Yes” if Carwing 
were to propose, and, although a son-in-law with spare 
cash was not a bad thing to have in the family, ‘‘ Easy 
come, easy go,” was an old saying about money, and it 
would get into fathers’ heads and turn itself end for end 
with a persistency which in time bred suspicion. 

So some of the aforesaid fathers began to make cau- 
tious inquiries. Carwing never had made any secret of 
his antecedents—why should he, when he came from an 
honest family which had occupied a single New England 
farm for four successive generations ? People even knew 
the name of the town from which the young man came; 
for, unlike the customary country youth in the city, he 
frequently mentioned with evident satisfaction his native 
place and some of its people. So inquiries began to go 
New Englandward, through variouschannels. One solici- 
tous father, who was a merchant, applied to the city 
agency through which he kept himself informed as to 
the standing of his country customers, but regarding 
Carwing he received only the following, penciled on a 
slip of yellow paper: “No business or property here, his 
father is owner of a farm assessed at two thousand dol- 
lars, unmortgaged. No money or other property in the 
family. The son is supposed to be doing fairly well in 
business in New York, the mortgage on the farm having 
been removed by him abouta yearago. Will look further 
into the matter and report.” 

This sounded well; a young man who lifted a mort- 
gage from his father’s estate might also help his father- 
in-law—when he got one—in case the enraging ups and 
downs of city business should some day make such help 
desirable. But how did he earn his money? This ques- 
tion was asked of another father, who was also in need of 
a special partner just then, and was willing to give away 
either of his daughters as bonus. So he got his pastor, who 
chanced to have been at college with the one minister in 
Carwing’s native village, to write, as a moral duty, to his 
congregation for some particulars about the young man’s 
antecedents—had he ever gambled, bet on horse races, 
speculated? Had he ever asked money for investment 
in ‘“‘sure things” in Wall Stceet, from any of his old 
associates ? The reply was all that Carwing himself could 
have desired, so the inquirer was as much in the dark as 
before, 

In any country village everybody knows everybody 
else, so it Was not surprising that the lawyer charged by the 
New York agency to inquire further as to Carwing’s busi- 
ness was an old schoolmate of the subject of inquiry, and 
himself curious as to Carwing’s alleged prosperity ; so he 
promptly went to the fountain head for information, as 
follows: 

DEAR CARR—Bubb, Dubb & Co.’s Agency are making 
inquiries here aboat your business. If you’ll write me— 
between old friends, you know—I may be able to do you 
some good. Of course you won’t say anything which I 
oughtn’t to swear to. Yours always, KEWITT. 


About as soon as an answer could be expected the law- 





yer received the following: 


DEAR Kew—Much obliged. I’m selling all the aban- 
doned New England farms I can; New York is the best 
market for them. Name any near the old home on which 
you’re anxious to have bids, but don’t give me away in 
town, or everybody I know will come down here to see me. 
Mum’s the word. I can do the business best by not seem- 
jag to be in it: so I have no office—do all my correspond- 
ence from my residence (boarding-house)—and never 
broach the subject to personal friends, See ? 

Yours, as ever, CAR 

The original inquirer was so well satisfied with this re- 
ply, when the agency sent it to him, that he resolved to 
keep it to himself, and make his home pleasant as possible 
to the young man; but he made a confidante of his wife, 
who was a leaky vessel; so within a week everybody 
heard that Carwing was a quiet but shrewd operator in 
New England real estate. The explanation was satisfac- 
tory to almost every one, but a certain young man who 


ONCE A 


imagined Carwing his rival for the hand of an 

young woman chanced himseif to be ll & rea 

office which had made a specialty of abandoned New Eng 
land farms—which might make delightful country seats foi 
rich city peopie—and he Knew that his firm had never 

a single place—nay, further, it had failed even to give 
away one particular estate for the nominal sum of 
one dollar to any one who would pay the accumulated 
taxes. So this young man said to himself that | hated 
rival was a liar and an ass beside, and he would soon 


prove it to the satisfaction of every one, except the liar 
and ass aforesaid. Then the young man visited a firm of 
private detectives, Who contracted, for an advance of one 
hundred dollars, a similar sum to be paid on the delivery 





of accurate information—to discover the true nature 
Carwing’s business. The second installment was paid 
Within a week, at which the young man groaned in spit 
and thought of going into the detective business himsel! 
but first he had something else to attend to. He went to 
the father of the young woman upon whom his heart w 
set, told the old man that the head of a family ought 
take some relaxation once in a while, and asked him to 
quietly go “slumming” with him some night. The old 
man, who, although respectable, was rather coars« 
grained, jumped at the suggestion, especially as_ the 
youth gave his word of honor that no participation in any 
of the orgies witnessed would be required, and that he, 
the young man, had no taste for such things, except as 
they contributed to his knowledge of human nature. 

‘To be frank with you,” he continued, “I want to 
marry one of your daughters, and I wouldn’t ask you to 
go on such a trip if I didn’t believe my own conduct would 





increase your trust in me.” 

The old man was so eager for the new form of relaxa- 
tion offered that he insisted upon the trip being made that 
very night, at which the youth was nothing loth. The 
couple went together to a hotel and began the proceed- 
ings with a long nap, the youth explaining that the proper 
time to “‘ see life’’ was between two and three in the morn 





ing ;—they would be roused at the proper time by an offi- 
cer whom he had hired as guide. When they were roused 
and dressed the detective walked them to a portion of the 
city where night is turned into day, though principally 
behind closed doors. Soon the detective opened a door 
which led into a dingily lighted hallway, at one side of 
which he opened another door. No light had been visible 
from the outside; the building looked like one of the cor- 
ner rumshops with which New York is infested, but as the 
trio passed through the second door they found them- 
selves in a barroom where drinking was going on, several 
of the bibulous seeming inordinately thirsty. Still an 

other door was opened by the detective, who gently pushed 
his charges within and then discreetly withdrew, The 
couple found themselves in a small room at the end of the 
bar, and at a table, with a pile of money at one side and a 
lot of bar ‘‘checks” in front of him, which he was count 

ing, sat—Carwing. 

“Well,” said the younger man, dropping into an 
empty chair near the door, ‘‘how’s the abandoned farm 
business this evening? Seems to be panning out pretty 
well.” 

The older man seemed unable to say anything; he 
leaned against the wall in a manner so helpless that 
Carwing, who had glanced quickly at the couple and 
retained the superb composure of manner which had first 
made him liked by women, rang a bell and replied: 

“Fairly. Dll tell you all about it as soon I’ve balanced 
accounts. In the meantime, refresh yourselves. sar- 
keeper, a bottle of Extra Dry, and two glasses—you 
know, gentlemen, I’m a total abstainer, but I don’t 
quarrel with other men’s tastes.” 

“T should say not,” sneered the younger visitor, as 
Carwing continued to count the checks; nevertheless, 
the younger visitor tossed off the contents of the first 
glass at a single gulp, and the elder man followed suit. 
Soon Carwing pushed the checks aside, remarking: 

‘““Correct, as usual; though there’s no reason why it 
shouldn’t be, for my barkeeper never drinks.” Then he 
turned his chair and continued: ‘I’m astonished to see 
you gentlemen in this part of the city, and at this time 
of night. Perhaps, though, we’re all in the same line 
of business. Well, I’m not jealous; there’s enough in 
it for all of us.” 

“You infernal scoundrel—” began the younger visitor, 
but he was interrupted by 

Take that back, or I'll break you in two. A man 
whose business it is to sell skin-built houses at the price 
of good ones can’< afford to call other men bad names.” 

“Well, perhaps I was a little hasty,’’ muttered the 
visitor 

‘“Don’t mention it,” Carwing replied. 

“But, Carwing,’” exclaimed the older man, ‘really, 
I—I must say I am surprised to find a smart, level-headed 
fellow like you in a business like this.” 

“Only a man who is smart and level-headed can con- 
duct such a business, I assure you,” said the proprietor. 
“Tf he loses his head, down come the police on him, and 
then he loses his business, too.” 

‘“‘But the business itself 

“It’s just like yours.” 

‘‘Not by a long shot, sir,’’ said the old man, with some 
show of temper. ‘I’m in the general commission line.” 

“Very true; and you sell your customers just what they 
want, don’t you? If you haven’t it, you get it for then 
sour flour, light-weight goods, dried fruit that’s alive with 
worms—” 

‘I have to give them what they ask for, or they’ll go 
somewhere else, and I’d lose their general custom.” 

“Exactly my case, with this difference—I keep only 
the best, and those who want anything worse must go 

7 


somewhere else for it—I’m too square a man to want their 
custom.”’ 

“ But the class of customers 
“ Young men wasting their money and brains and time.’ 


»xclaimed the old man. 


t 


“That’s their business— they’re bound to waste it in 
i2re they get as little harm as 


the same way somewhere ; 
good liquor’can do them 
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» 
) tle e st ry 
l \ r y ‘ ‘ Ss mit 
here, ¢ ept y eper al i i bi pol 
i I take such ¢ ire of bo never te 
We its 1 1 dor V t » th f 
t, sa the ¢ ma er a ‘ Wo OF deep 
thought 
* Put yourself I place for a moment, ther I got 
nto some very ple y ty in New 
York, but fou ( 1 I ny W 
less I made a lot more mone is gettin is a 
clerk. A poor fellow whom I helped after he t out of 
ill was so grateful that he told me of this opening, and 
iTered to keep the bar for ‘ By e way, there’s an 
other chance equaily good in the ne orhood, and I’ve 
not the time to attend to more than one I'll put th of 
you onto it, if you like, and find you a good barkeepe 
All you’ll have to do will be to come around an hour or 
, about this time of night, to count the ish and show 
your man that you’re keeping a sharp eye « business 
Twill only need an investment of about three thousand 
dollars.” 
“Twice as much as I’ve got,” groaned the younger 
Visitor ‘ 
“Pil put up the other half,” exclaimed the old man 
Say, Carwing, how much is there ta year?’ 
About fifteen thousand dolla I shou say.” 
‘Thunder! That’s about as much as my whole busi- 
hess pans out 
From that time forth the conversation between the 
three men was of the friendliest and most confidential 
nature, and all three are still keeping their mutual 
secret, the two visitors telling their friends one of the 
most sensible things a city man can do is to buy an aban- 


doned New England farm through Carwing, and to prove 





their faith each of them boaght a place (nd the old man, 
In spite of some qualms of conscience, took both young 
men as sons-in-law icity man with expensive daughters 
can’t afford the risk of the new families falling back on 
their father-in-law for suppo 
-e- 

THE failure of the Whisky Trust is looked for 

Dr. Brict is been suspended from the Presbyterian 
ministry 

THE German Emperor is disposed to accept a modified 


Army Bill. 





IWENTY nation cs, With a total capital of $6.150,- 
000, have failed since January 1. 

IT is announced that work on the Panama Canal will 
be resumed at the end of the year 

THE expenses of both sides in the war just closed in 
Nicaragua will be borne by the public treasury 

WORLD'S FAIR awards will be made by a jury, instead 
of by the report of one expert judge, as at first contem. 
plated 

Mrs. MARIE NEVINS-BLAINE, the divorced wife of 
James G. Blaine, Jr vas married in New York, May 
30, to Dr. W. T. Bu 

IRELAND is becoming a hot place once more for land 
agents, and an investigation as to the cause of the sudden 
outburst will be ordered at once 

REPUCED rates to the World’s Fair will come, if the 
public will wait; for rate-cutting has already begun. The 
Chicago & Alton has, of course, started the ball a-rolling. 

A THREE-CORNERED fight between Uruguay and Para 
guay and Argentina is in sight, owing to the latter’s con- 
tinued interference with trade between the two former 
countries 

CHINA is taking a census of American residents in the 
Flowery Kingdom—and it will not be a question of pho- 
tographs and certificates when it comes to retaliation for 
our Geary Law. 

THE Home Rule Bill will be so amended as to prevent 
the Irish local Parliament (which has not yet assem bled, 
by the way) from having the control of troops for the de- 
fense of the Empire 

ALL the States are behaving themselves except Rhode 
Island, whose State Senate will not associate with the 
other branch of the Legislature. The Republican State 


Government will hold over until next January 
THE Sheriff sold out the effects of the Big Bend Hy- 


draulic Company, at New York, June 1. The safe and 


office furniture brought about thirty dollars, and the 

ght, title and interest of the company in mining rights, 
dam, sluiceway, ditches, hydraulic apparatus, tools, privi- 
leges and other property i: New York and Dakota, 
brought only five dollars One million dollars was the 
capital stock of the company, which was aiso located in 
Rapid City, Dak 


It is charged that, as a result of a ten-year boom at 
Sioux City, Ia., five hundred banks in different parts of 
the country now hold paper calling for fifty 1 
lars. As money is tight at present, the cash is not coming 
in, to cancel the paper, as rapidly as the five hundred 
banks could wish. The “story ”’ given out by our es- 


illion dol 





teemed and widely circulated contemporary, the New 
York World, on the authority of Mr. Samue)] H. Drew, a 
groadway lawyer, who has just returned from Sioux 
City We hope that the plucky little city will be able to 
pay up eventually. The official area of Sioux City is 
ustling will 
soon fill up the vacant lots with houses, business blocks, 





nearly equal to that of Chicago, and a little } 
factories, and—banks. Sioux City ought to have a few 
banks, and be good to them, after they begin to feel at 
home 


NOTICE TO PRIZE COMPETITORS. 





WILL the competitor who made a very long list from 
the word ‘‘Congregatior sm” please send name and ad 
dress, also description of list and number of words? No 


letter accompanied it, or if 80, it has been lost 
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“AN actor,” 
wrote Euripedes, 
| “is a great public 
instructor.” He is 
more than that; he 
is a great public 
benefactor, espe- 
cially in the case 
of one like Edwin 
sooth. whose life 
has been marked 
by the noblest personal qualities 
superadded to his eminent quali- 
ties as an artist. His death would 
be cde plored universally as a pel 
Every one knows what 





bs ek * = 
EDWIN BOOTH AS HAMLET 


sonal loss 
it was that drew to him the heart 
felt sympathy of thousands of his 
" countrymen, when, by the mad act 
of his younger brother, ambition 
was crushed, and grief and horror 
had wellnigh carried him to a 
premature grave It was the fine 
quality of heart that was recog 
nized in the man of genius—the 
yoodness of soul, the generous 
traits that endeared him to count 
less thousands, who in the dark 
hours of adversity failed not to 
lighten his grief by affectionate 





love and sympathy If John 
Wilkes Booth, his madcap broth- 
t was the assassin of the best 


President the country has ever had, there was no one in 





the land whon the crazy deed filled with greater horrot 
and dismay than Edw For years he could not be in- 
duced to appear on the stage, and but for the loving care 
of those who knew the genuine nobility of his soul, he 
would have sunk for t of public sight into an early 
grave i iny other country perhaps such an atrocious 
deed as that comn ed by John Wilkes Booth would have 


covered witheverlasting shame every member of the family 


of the crazed assass but is an evidence of the breadth 
and generosity of the American character that no one 


here ever thought of casting upon the innocent brother 





the faintes iadow of repro icl He himself was the only 
one who seemed to feel that some of the guilt should at- 
tac) Fortunately the shame rief wore away, and 
after years of retire tthe stage knew him again, bright 
ened and strengthene xy the sad repose, greater and more 
refined than ever by the trying ordeal 

Some one has said that the actor is “‘steward to every 
living muse” and ‘‘executor to every departed one; the 
poet takes up the ore, he sifts it from the dross, refines 
and purifies it inthe mint; the actor sets the stamp upon 
it t current in the world.” Edwin Booth was 





an actor of that quality Everything he touched he re 
great father, he rose to 


of a greater refine 


t enius al 











sublimer he . le Ss 
ment up everyt! ! 1 1 

he stage has \ St the equal of his Hamlet: his 
Tn yas a mas pie his Richelieu of no less mer 
and Shylock perhaps never had a greater delineator from 
the days of Shakespeare dow! In short, in every part 
where powerful physique Was hot a prime requisite, 
whether the realms of tragedy or comedy, Edw 
Bocth easily exc excelled in spite of some 
natural defects of voice and strange mannerisms 
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money to purchase brandy, he pledged 
himself to Simpson, the pawnbroker, 
whose shop was on Park Row near the 
theater, and thus obtained what he 
craved for. The manager was obliged 
to pay the amount loaned by the pawn 
broker before the actor would be given 
up. 

Willlam Winter has described the 
elder Booth as “a short, spare, muscu 
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attention becomes duiled, enthusiasm 





thetic and inlabored soncrity of voice is deficiency in 


one or another natural gilt, 





is not aroused, and the public sets one down in the category of the 


intelligent and worthy, but not in that of the eminent.” 


As to Booth this must be said in the interest of truth that 
a keen critic might have thought that his efforts at per- 
fection were too apparent, as in the studied pronunciation 
and accentuation. These, however, were but slight blem- 
ishes, forgotten and unnoticed in the finest passages. 

He had his limitations. As Othello or Lear or Mac- 
beth, where the powerful physique comes naturally into 
play, he was never the equal of either Forrest or Mac- 
Cullough; but taking him all in all, it would be hard to 
point to his equal. He was born an actor, cradled as it 
were on the stage. From his earliest years we find him 
emulating his great father, whether in the barn upon the 
homestead at Belair, Md., or on the real stage before real 
footlights in the company of which his father was the 
bright, particular star. It was a great occasion for him 
in 1851 when his father, who was billed for Richard ITI. 
at the old Chatham Street Theater in New York, refused 
to play, and insisted that Edwin shonld take his place. 

“How can I? What will the public say?” urged 
Edwin. 

‘‘D— the public, Ted; I don’t care what it thinks, I 
won't play and you must.” 

Kdwin put on the clothes of his father, which were 
much too big for him, and 
faced the audience. There 
Was an uproar at first; the 
public seemed indisposed to 
accept the trembling and ex- 
cited substitute, a mere lad 
of eighteen. But the lad had 
_. the true histrionic fire, and 
%. soon silenced all opposition 


¥ ' a TP » and dissatisfaction by his 
Wo \\. ie 





superb rendering of King 
Richard. That was the seri- 
, ous beginning of his great 
“o. . 
» “jcareer. Although in the 
years that followed there 
were many ups and downs, 





trials and discouragements, 
Edwin Booth steadily pro- 
gressed until he emerged into the front ranks and was 


JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH, FATHER 
F EDWIN 


without a real rival 
He belonged to a family of actors. His elder brother, 
Junius Brutus, and his younger, John Wilkes, were both 
actors of decided merit, and there were occasions when 
the three appeared together in one piece, such as ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar.”’ They all resembled the father in one respect- 
they entered heart and soul into the spirit of the rdles they 
assumed. It is said of the father that his imagination, 
sometimes overheated by powerful alcoholic stimulants, 
caused him to play his parts rather too much to the life, 
especially when acting his favorite réle of the Hunchback 
King. They tell a wonderful story of his performance of 
Richard one night at the old Park Theater in New York 
When Catesby, acting his part faithfully, begged Richard 
to withdraw, Richard spurned him with an angry scowl, 
and would have cleft him in twain with his sword but for 
Catesby’s agility. Richard, shrieking with real madness 
“Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I w stand the hazard of the die; 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I slain to-day instead of hin 
A horse 
rushed off the stage, and when next seen was driving 
Richmond before him with such real purpose to kill that 
the actor leaped into the pit and ran out of the theater, 
followed by Booth. It is said that Richmond sought safety 
in a passing East Broadway stage, and thus escaped the 


kingdom for a horse 





sword of the maddened Richard 

There is another story told of Booth’s father, which, 
whether true or false, will bear repetition. It is to this 
effect: During one of his periodical excitements from 
stimulants, being out of funds and unable to procure 








lar man, With a splendid chest, a sym- 
metrically Greek head, a pale counte 
nance, a voice of wonderful compass 
and thrilling power, dark hair, and blue eyes.’ Once 
Winter saw him play “The Apostate.” ‘He was a ter- 
rible presence,’ wrote Winter. ‘‘He was the incar- 
nation of smooch, specious, malignant, hellish rapacity. 
His glance was deadly. His clear, high, cutting, meas- 
ured tone was the exasper- P< 

ating note of hideous cruel- : ¥ 
ty. He was acting a fiend 
then, and making’ the 
monster not only possible, 
but actual.” 

Such was the father. 
The son had all his power 
of simulating devilish hate, 
as in Iago and ‘The Fool’s 
Revenge,”’ but he possessed 
also finer qualities denied 
the father. 

We need not seek for 
auguries in the fact that 
the night of Edwin Booth’s 
birth was remarkable for a 
great meteoric shower, but 
it tickles the public fancy to dwell on such peculiar 
coincidences. 

Other great American actors survive, but none able 
to fill the void occasioned by his loss to the stage. This 
may be said without disparagement to any. 

T. B. CONNERY. 








EDWIN BOOTH AT THE AGE OF 23. 


A REVIEW OF THE GREAT ACTOR. 

WHATEVER may be the decision of time with regard to 
Mr. Edwin Booth’s status as one of the great tragic actors 
of the century, there can never be any question with re- 
gard to the place he filled in the respect and admiration 
of the American people. For thirty years, at least, he has 
been regarded as the representative actor of his country. 
Whatever he has done has been accepted as the best that 
our native art could do in dealing with the histrionism 
that has come to us loaded with the traditions and the 
triumphs of the past, and for that length of time he has 
been referred to by common consent, both in England and 
America, as the most eminent example the West has fur- 
nished of an actor who, in and out of season, has adhered 
to the best traditions, clung to the best examples, and, in 
spite of every temptation, kept rigidly within the lines of 
classicism and good taste prescribed by the intelligence 
and the authority of time. 

It is natural, as the ‘‘shadows of pale repose’ gather 
about this eminent man, that the trail of light he 
has left behind him should come more distinctly into 
view, and disclose to our memory and admiration the long 
sweep of his Shakespearean orbit. 

Mr. Booth’s record shows him to have obtained a popu- 
larity and a respect which, perhaps, no other American 
actor ever achieved. It is not an easy matter to arrive at 
the genesis of this pepular ‘‘greatness.’’ Mr. Booth’s 
career is singularly devoid of those impacts or shocks 
of genius which, in his great predecessors, caught and 
fixed public attention. It cannot be said that he broke 
away from the traditions. The best that he did was to 
retain and refine them, and 
he did this unaggressively. 

His first appearance in 
New York City, as a member 
of his father’s company in 
1850, at the old National 
Theater in Chatham Street, 
has left no well defined mem- 
ory of distinction. We fol- 
low him to California, Aus- 
tralia, and round the States 
to find few indications of his 
future. He is the hard-work- 
ing, industrious, happy-go- 
lucky stock actor of the time. 

It was not until his father 
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died that he really came to the 
front in California in some of the 
roles which the elder Booth had 
made distinctively his own, and even 
here the example of his father and his father’s name were 
more conspicuous than his own originality or distinctive 
personal traits. He continued to go from place to place 
encountering the vicissitudes of his profession, but cling- 
ing to the réles with which his father had been identified 
We wade through oceans of contemporaneous newspaper 
chronicling to find only the platitudinous eulogiums of 
the conventional critic. But we perceive that the actor is 
now a star. He played Richard at Burton’s Theater in 
1857. But New York did not then recognize the coming 
man. He went to England and played there in 1861.— 
Shylock, Richelieu and Sir Overreach. He was 
coldly received and severely criticised in London. In 
1862 he came back to New York and began what is now 
known as his winter garden season. This was the turning 
point in his career. His ability did not begin with this 
episode, but his distinction did. 

More than one factor had to be recognized in the suc- 
cess which followed that In the first place, Mr. 
Booth fell into the hands of a manager, for the first time 
in his life, who knew how to seize upon the conditions of 
public taste, and how toexploit his star with due reference 
to those conditions. 

Mr. Edwin Forrest, who had made the stage vibrat« 
with Titanic force for nearly forty years, was in his decline, 
but he insisted upon playing Shakespeare still in his own 
rugged way. He would not modify either his conception 
or his utterance to the improved taste, and of all his réles 
Hamlet probably was the most recklessly if not clumsily 
worn. It was Mr. William Stuart’s triumph to project 





Giles 


season. 


the young actor against the almost barbaric background 
of Edwin Forrest with all the side lights and emphasis of 
a facile pen, and he chose the réle of Hamlet. It 
that under Mr. Stuart’s management Mr. Booth played 
Othello, lago, Shylock, Richard, Romeo, Pescara, Brutus, 
and Don Cesar de Bazan, but it is also true that his great 
That play was wisely se- 


is true 


Hamlet. 


force 


achievement was in 
lected for a tour de 
it was kept upon the stage 
fora hundred nights. It was 
accompanied by all the ad- 
juncts of cunning manage- 
ment, 

Its intellectuality ; its 
ideality, its originality were 
made the theme of the most 
facile pens in the country. 

There can be no sort of 
doubt that Mr. Booth at this 
time represented a reaction 
from the conditions which 
had made Mr. Forrest popu- 
lar. With the impressions 
of his father still fresh in 
many minds, Mr. Booth did 
not, it is true, in his youth fulfill all the requirements 
of that stupendous standard. But he inherited enough 
of his father’s incisive talents to open and keep open a dis- 
creet, and, in the main, a new path in mimetic art. 

His Hamlet was amenable to disciplined criticism. It 
neither stunned nor appalled. It was not a revelation on 
“fire blasts of power,’”’ but it was for the first time a reali- 
zation to the eye of the ideal Prince; to the ear of a re- 
fined elocution, and to the cultivated sympathies of an 
intelligible poetic text. 

In acknowledging this we are only saying that Mr. 
Booth met and responded to a changed condition of pub- 
lic taste. We were a little tired of the thunderous and 
inarticulate genius of the giants. Stalwartism was over- 
done. The scenes were all “ chewed up.’”? Why not let in 
the milder muse, with poetry and rhythm and thought 
and sweep away the stage fora new setting ? 

That is exactly what Mr. Booth did in the estimation 
of his countrymen. 

It is hardly time for the cold appraisement of criticism 
which shall fix with accuracy the shortcomings of the 
actor’s conception and interpretation. Such appraisement 
is inevitable, but it cannot be contemporaneous. 

With Mr. Booth lying mute at the end of his resplen- 
dent artistic career, analysis may give way to a profound 
sense of regret, and wait until the memory of a thousand- 
and-one nights of delight have lost their gayety and green- 
ness in the wear and tear of new events. 

We are weighted at this moment, not with the errors or 
defects of a part, but with the glory of the course. We 
try to remember that when this Royal Dane first appeared 
there were many marks of uncertainty and indecision in 
the grasp of the character, and that it reflected in a curi- 
ous electicism the better business of Kemble and Kean 
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and Macready—as one 
flects unconsciously 

traits of 

But the 
struggles against the fact 
that this Royal Dane con- 
quered and held the legiti- 


his 


recollection 


mate throne of his ances- 
tors and wore the crown ¢ - 
unchallenged until physical disability made him lay it 
down, and then there was no successor. 

Mr. Booth’s Hamlet grew in twenty-five years from 
a personal endeavor into a public property. It is asso- 
ciated in my mind with the simultaneous gathering to 
gether of the best elements of the community into the 
theater. It came to mean for us the patronage of that 
intelligence and good taste which the theater elsewhere 
vainly and intermittingly struggled for. It has a thous- 
and associations that criticism does not deal with. Its 
steady luminous conservatism was like those immemorial 
and ethical concepts in a community which outline with- 
out noise the aberrations and exploits of every new 
social philosophy. We saw Fechter come with a blonde 
wig and a bizarre method ; we listened to the exquisite 
Italian inflections of Rossi; we wondered at the Titanic 
force of Salvini, and smiled at the eccentricities of Irv- 
ing. They were like the flambeaux of genius waved in 
our clear air, and filling it with glare and smoke; but 
when they were gone Orion shone steadily in the western 
sky, undimmed. 

Our loyalty to Edwin Booth was unshaken. 
measured his parallax with our emotions. 

No one had his personal charm. We kept our ears 
agape for another such musical voice. We listened in 
vain for the voweled cadence of his tongue. The Oriental 
sovereigns startled us as guests with their costumes and 
their conceits, but we went back to the English line of 
succession to feel ourselves en rapport with the Princes 
who led up to the Immortal himself. 

But while Mr. Booth will for all time stand in our 
Pantheon attired in the sable robes of Denmark, we must 
not forget that Shakespearean scholarship has not alto- 
gether followed the popalar estimate. In the realm of 
criticism his lago and his Othello—especially his lago— 
are held by discreet judges to be much nearer the gauge 
of genius than his Hamlet. My own opinion is that his 
interpretation of Iago, when at his best, was incompar- 
able, and came nearer to the magnificent subtlety and 
supremacy of his father than anything he did. In Rich- 
ard, there were fitful gleams of that inherited power. In 
Iago, he threw such a steady, hale firelight over the play 
that Othello himself was lit up by it. 

I think for this reason Iago taxed him more than any 
other part. At all events 1 noticed that in later life, when 
he was less elastic and responsive, he was less inclined to 
appear in it. 

Mr. Booth’s highest point of personal endeavor was, no 
doubt, reached in his own theater, opened in the metropo 
lis in 1869. The magnificent 
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lic, and was insensible to the demands of the expanding 
needs of the time. 

Perhaps there was a wise conservatism and discretion 
inthis. It is quite certain that when he opened his new 
theater in Twenty-third Street he was willing to entertain 
new plays, and even went so far as to intimate a desire to 
play Napoleon L, if some one would make a worthy drama, 

His reputation is certainly free from the suspicion of 


having tried to play an unworthy one Let us believe 
that he did not get what he wanted 

In summing up Mr. Booth’s career, we must acknowl 
edge the justice of popular opinion in viewing it collect- 


ively. He may not have been able to play comedy like 
his father; his Benedick was grim and Mephistophelean, 
and his Romeo displaced amorous ardor with nervous im- 
petuosity ; his Othello utterly lacked the elemental stress 
of Salvini’s and Forrest’s, but when we take in the whole 
repertory, Sir Giles, Richelieu, Brutus, Macbeth, Othello, 
Iago, Benedick, Romeo, Richard, Hamlet, and others, we 
are amazed at the quality of talent which has kept the 
best of them ina growing scale of acceptance for thirty 
years. 

We may accord to them a relative value, but we do not 
dispute his right to play them, or withdraw our acceptance 
of his method of playing them. 

The fact is, Mr. Booth, at this pathetic moment of his 
career, is acknowledged by the country to be the Shake- 
spearean actor of our time and race. He has won that 
acknowledgment by the most extraordinary loyalty to 
that which is best and highest in the English drama. ~ 

NyM CRINKLE 





series of Shakespearean re- - 
vivals in that house has never nes 
since been excelled in stage 
management cr histrionic 
effort. We have had many 
revivals of ‘‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet’’ since, but none in which 7 
the fervor of talent so ade- z 
quately kept 
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improvement in stage setting, = aes oi 


or in which the play took . a 
proper recognition of other 
personages than its heroine. 

In that theater Mr. Booth 
gave us his mature work 
while the ‘spur of his intent ”’ 
touched him, and it is only fair 
to say that the only Shake- 
spearean theater New York 
ever had is inextricably woven 
up with the name of Booth. 

When, for reasons which do 
not touch the artistic side of 
the question, that enterprise 
was given up, and Mr. Booth 4 
went back to the itineracy, , 
there is this to be remem berec 
that he never let himself or his 
repertory down to a vulgar 
popular demand. 

It has been said, with some 
show of proper reproach, that 
he never gave a new play or 
a new character to the pub- 
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possibly prove stronge inany “suggestion”? whatever: 
ist as a terrible dream willalways wake the dreamer up. 

I think M. Claretie, interesting though his story is, 
would have done better to leave the crimina suggestion 
ilone, and » have employed himself ir g out the 
problem of the several distinct personalities which hypno 
ism can produc one and the same human being. These 
personalities, ashas been repeatedly shown, are as differ- 
ent one from the other as any two or three individua can 
ve One will be mentally and morally the superior of the 
others, and will inspire them with fear, respect or aver- 
sion. The normal state is generally the inferior one, and 
ulso unconscious of the existence and acts of the abnor- 
mal sta It is possible fora won to hate @ man in one 
ite, and to love him in another; or to love him in both 
states, al consequently to be jealous of herself There 
a recorded instance of married woman’s being de- 
ceived by a suppose frie vith her husban¢ She was 
aware of the liaiso he normal state, but was igno 
of it when ‘‘ awake Realizing this, her abnormal 

f1 le a memorandum of the fact, and put it ina place 
where she knew her ormal self would find it The dis- 
covery occurred accordingly, and the false friend was thus 


he fact just noted, that the abnormal personality is 
often superior in many ways to the normal, suggests many 
hteresting speculations If w are not, haturally, our 
own best selves, might it not be advisable to keep our- 
selves permanently hypnotized ? May not genius itself be 
a form of self-hypnotizatior One often hears it said that 


the poet knows not S best verse Came to him t 


11 ace The same is true of the orator and 


Was found, not n 





moments when such men are great 





the composer 


are the moments When they forget themselves—when they 











suppress the eyo—or notic parlance, when the cor 
tical centers are inl Certainly, if hypnot sm can 
be used to make us unselfish, to remove that obstacle 
which interposes itself between us and our noblest achieve- 
ments, it is well worth cultivating No better story could 
ve Written than one portraying the emancipation of a soul 
by hypnosis; tha s, by the removal or subjugation of 
that element in its nature which ever aims to put self be- 
fore the neighbor, and to let sloth or vicious inclination 
hinder great enterprises. Such a theme would not be in- 

nsistent with the wisest results of theologica l relig 

s reasoning. We are the creatures of God Of ourselves, 
we ( do nothing At most, we can but turn ourselves 


toward, or away from, the Divine influx. Our good works 





livinely inspired. In so far as 
e are left toourselyves we are immersed in evil. Whether, 





then, the emancipating influence be called by one name or 
other matters not If we cannot be upright and viftu 
ous of « ves et us wit humility adopt whatever 
eans of becoming so offers itself. Hypnotism is not God; 





IN his art criticism Ruskin was not in the least influ- 
by the consideration of private friendship 
here is a story told (but not by himself) about one of 


the Notes on the Academy which he was then (1855) 
publ shing—how he wrote toan artist therein mentioned 
that he regretted he could not speak more favorably of 





his picture, but he hoped it would make no difference in 
r friendship rhe artist replied in these terms 


DEAR KUSKIN—Next time I meet you, I shall knock 





vou down; but I hope it will make no difference in our 
friendship 


why doesn’t he stick up for his 


‘onfound the fellow 
ends ?*’ said another disappointed acquaintance 





EDGAR SALTUS writes that Gunter’s new novel, “* Baron 
Montez,”’ out-Gaboriaus Gaboriau, and that ‘it isnot one 





of those novels which you take up and put down, ar 
may be, take up a yet inevitably forget; it is one 


which, from start 





is you whether you want 


to be held or no 
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BY 
nto the private lite of the 
at the history of that noble institution, 
years is to be his home, 
therein. Though not 
in institution as its consort, the Military Academy at 

Point, the Naval Academy history 


West 
which is of equal interest. Nature has not been so gener- 
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nearly so old 


contained 





furnishes a 


ous in endowing the latter with romantic hills, ete., as it 
has been with the former; but what Nature has left un- 
done the skilled hand of the engineer has most bounti- 
fully supplied. The Naval Academy was founded in 1845 


by the Hon. George Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, dur- 
ing the administration of President K. Polk. It 
was placed at Annapolis, Md., on the land occupied by 
Fort Severn, which was given up by the War Department 
for the purpose. 

Prior 


dames 


to last year, the grounds contained about fifty 
inclosed completely by high walls. Last year 
take in large tract of land 


of the Severn, known as the “Government 


acres, the 


grounds were extended to a 
on the 
Farm.” 

In this addition new houses are now being built for the 
accommodation of the junior officers that are on duty at 
the Academy. In avery short time, the new portion will 
be entirely walled in with the rest, and brought under 
of cultivation. Scarcely does winter 
give place to spring ere there be a gang of 
laborers at work, clearing and beautifying the grounds: 
preparatory to the spring festivities. 

ludeed, by the time that the long-awaited graduation 
day arrives, the grounds, with closely shorn sod, and the 
tall and graceful ar 
as a veritable fairy land. 

Such is the home that awaits the embryo admiral upon 
his arrival from the distant farm. After the trying ordeal 
of the entrance “exams,” that stand in the way between 
every would-be cadet and glory, the plain civilian suit is 
doffed for the attractive “suit of blue;” and it 
now that the trials and pleasures of the cadet begin. 

Ere long the upper classman’s path must 
and then he learns that ‘all is not gold that glit- 
ters. He is taught that he must be respectful to his 
senior (generally a ‘‘ youngster’’); that he has been admit- 
ted into the academic realms solely for the amusement of 
; that he must learn to disobey the laws of 


banks 


the same degree 


is to seen 


oaks waving gently to and fro, app 


more is 
be crossed, 


soon 


upper classme! 
nature, by standing on his head in a corner, by being sand- 
wiched between two mattresses, or by various other exer- 
cises less interesting to himself perhaps. 

This feature of academic life is destined to last for the 
whole of the first year, while the cadet has the non-aristo. 
cratic appellation of ‘‘Plebe.”’ Absurd though it may 
seem, it is the desire of the cadet himself that this should 
exist; for he willingly undergoes the ordeal of ‘ 
dom,” that he may have the pleasure of wreaking ven- 
geance later upon some other unfortunate who follows 
after him. 

This practice of hazing has recently met with slight 
defeat at the hands of the academic authorities. 

However, it should not inferred that it has ceased 
entirely to exist, for that it has not, and it bids fair still 
to be long-lived. 

Every year one more unfortunate is added to the list 
of the “bilged,’’ owing to too frequent and bold indul- 


sé 


plebe- 


be 


gence in greeting the new “ plebes.” 

This practice, which has long ago been eradicated from 
most of our American colleges and schools, still exists at 
the Naval Academy; and, notwithstanding the efforts put 
forth to stop it, it will be a long time before hazing can 
be called a thing of the past there. 

Owing to certain and requirements of the 
naval service there is some good derived from hazing the 
new cadet; for he is taught at the beginning of his career 
that he must be willing to submit to his superior officer, 
to whom at all times he must show respect; and that for 
a long time he must be satisfied with holding an inferior 


customs 





rating, a fact which the “ plebe” at first would not be 
willing to see. Still, there might be a more civilized 
method of inculcating in the mind of the cadet these 


lessons. 

Another great obstacle to be surmounted by the cadet 
is to accustom himself the strict and never changing 
routine of study and discipline. Ere long, however, he 
finds himself either one of the moving parts of the nicely 
adjusted machine, or else a rejected one, subject to repairs 
which can only be had by receiving another congressional 
This 
ih 


to 


appointment and by re-entering the lowest class. 
usually occurs at the first semi-annual examination 
January. 

A correct inference of the high standard in studies and 
discipline can be from the fact that a 
starting with a membership of ninety, usually has but 
thirty-five of them to graduate. 

During the morning of each day, the cadet divides his 
time between recitations in the class-room and prepara- 
tion for the same in his room in quarters. 

After dinner the same course is resumed till four 
o’clock, at which time afternoon drills begin and continue 
till within half an hour of supper time, which is six 
o’clock. 

After supper there is ashort breathing spell of an hour, 
after which the evening study hour must be observed by 
the cadet being in his room. 

At ten o’clock, “lights out!” and all 
still as the grave, the only sounds in the grounds being 
those made by the sentinels passing the hail from post to 
post. An exception to this daily routine is made on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons and Sunday, at which 
times the cadet from drills and studies, and 
can drive away dull care in ways more than one, be he so 
On Wednesday afternoon, being restricted to 


obtained class, 


is as quiet and 


is reliev ed 


minded. 


the grounds, the cadet must content himself (if it be sum- 
mer time) with strolling through the shady walks, per- 
haps by the side of some member of the fair sex, listening 


A WEEK. 


ONCE 











to the enchanting music of the can 
eng in any etic ilmos ery 
ppiiance on hand for his convenience and use I 
winter time a favorite resort is the nicely furnishe 
Library, which is supplied w every comfort for the 
cadet. These and other pleasures show that the dange 
ous routine of ‘all work and no play” has been most 
caretully avoided 

On Saturday afternoons, if the cadet has been so fortu 
nate as to have passed ough his weekly duties without 
having exceeded the allowance of demerits, he is granted 
liberty to spend a few hours in the ancient city of Annap 
olis, Where there are various places to attract and lure 
him. 

Annapolis, quaint and cheerless though it may seem to 
the casual visitor, enters by 10 means a little into the few 
pleasures which make up the life of the naval cade 

rhough the Academy is situated right at the edge of 
the city, it is strictly forbidden to visit it, except on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, there being at all times a wa man 
at the gate between the cadet and liberty. But why 
should he care to leave the beautiful surroundings of his 


Academic home for the d dirty town, espe 


there are always to be feud plenty of both resident 


quiet al 


visiting maidens promenading through the sha walks, 
listening to the regular afternoon concerts given by the 
Academy band ? Although other attractions beside these 
ought to content the cadet to remain within bounds, it 


fails to do so in reality 


It is the desire to be freed temporarily from the every 


day duties and surroundin of the Academy, 





come monotonous, pleasant though they seen 
to make 
Aunanolis, as he there seems to be freed from all restraint; 
and, besides, he finds there various 
may go and enjoy in private with a few boon companions 
a social game of ‘‘draw,”’ perhaps, and at the same time 
drive away the cares and troubles of the past w Of 
course this is not one of the few pleasures laid down by 
the Academic authorities for the enjoyment of the cadet. 

This fact seems to add to the ordinary enjoyment of 


to be a great relief to the cadet a week 





resorts to which he 


eCeK, 


such dissipations, forthe “forbidden pleasures are always 
the sweetest 

Besides, there are many calls to be made among the 
Annapolitan belles, and, in all, a few hours in the city 
soon glide away. 

It is, however, a fact that there are cadets who pass 
through the four years’ course at the Academy without 


L 


ever having visited Annapolis, except in passing through 
it en route to and from the railroad station. 

These are cadets, perhaps, that have to them- 
selves of recreation-hours in which to study, in order to 
keep along in their ¢ ; or perhaps they prefer the 
quietness of the Library or the pleasures to be found on the 





avail 


asses 


athletic field to the allurements of Annapolis. In times 
past very little time was allotted tothe cadet to devote to 
athletics; and if he wished to cultivate them, he had to 


give up other pleasures that were granted to him in order 
to find the necessary time. 

As a consequence, the cadets of the Naval Academy 
were never able to compete with even the smaller colleges 
in the popular games of the day. Fortunately, a great 
awakening in this direction has been instituted within the 
last three years; and the time will very soon come when 
the cadets of the Academy will be found among the fore- 
most ranks in athletic For several the 
Academy has supported in half a manner football and 
baseball teams, which were allowed to compete on the 


circles. years 


Academic grounds with college teams. 

Finally, a correspondence sprang up between the ca- 
dets of the Naval Academy and those of the Military 
Academy at West Point, in regard to the possibility of a 
match game of football between the teams of the two in- 
stitutions. After a long correspondence between the su- 
perintendents of the two Academies, the Secretary of the 
Navy was petitioned to grant the cadets at Annapolis per- 
mission to go to West Point, and play there the first match 


game. It was granted; and the first game was played, as 
per arrangement, in November of ’90. The naval cadets 
returned victors, and from that time on athletics took a 
boom at the Naval Academy. 

Defeat, at the hands of the West Pointers the following 


year at Annapolis, made the officers at the Academy take 
unusual interest in the athletics of the cadets 


The result has been that the Naval Academy put in the 


field last fall a football team which, under the able and 
careful leadership of Captain Trench, met the West 
Pointers again on their own grounds and defeated them 
Beside this, the team played games with the teams of 
Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, Lehigh, and oth 


ers of similar rank, with results that were \ encour- 


aging. 
Owing to the to the 

game, every cadet who is at all eligible to a place on the 

Academy team devotes all of Ins spare time to a most 

vigorous course of training 


prominence now given football 





During the football and baseball seasons, match 
games are arranged for nearly every Saturday after- 
noon with the teams of neighboring institutions; and 


these games never fail to attract a host of cadets, who 
the field in gangs to cheer with 


lusty voices 


hover about 


the plays of their favorites. By reason of the many duties 
and rigorous discipline of the Academy, the cadet has not 
the opportunity for becoming a strict society mar He 
has, however, thrown open to him social advantages 
which are very superior. The society always existing 
among naval circles is too well known to need further 
comment, 

\t the Academy a boathouse, very recently built, has 


on the second floor a spacious ballroom with every modern 


convenience; and it is here that during the winter the 
cadets alternate with the officers in giving regularly 
every Saturday night the dances which have always been 
so enjoyable and popular with the belles of Baltimore 
and Washington. When nice weather comes in the 


spring, there is always at sunset the dress parade, which 
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WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO—ON THE LAGOON NIGHT. 


Drawn by our special artist Mr, ( 


cently said to me while speaking of the coming marriage of him is to call him a book worm with the wing 


between the Duke of York and Princess May of Tec butterfly. 

“Yes, it somehow isn’t at all nice, considering th: As for Mr. Swinburne ever taking so conserv 

short a time ago she was the sweetheart of ‘his elder loyal a position as that of the English lau 
brother, the Duke of Clarence. But then, you know, probably never for an instant dreamec 
May is about the only young marriagable princess we Queen or the Prime Minister thé offered 
have, and the country has got very tired of German ones.” he would accept it. About two years ago M1 
In somewhat the same way, it might be stated, Mr. Swin- intimate and devoted friend, r. Theodore 
burne was the only living English poet of any re: whom he live Putney} 
ness, and Mr. Swinburne being not merely ineligible, but me, during a visit which 

WHETHER or no Mr. Gladstone has been impossible, a man of enormous poetic and artistic sym- Swinburne most decided 
stified in giving the laureateship to Mr. pathy was chosen in his place. It will not do at all to Tennyson should soon le 

Ruskin, it is a fact that few people who so roundly de- affirm that the socialism of Mr. William Morris alone has information was quite 

nounce the premier’s behavior have ever read asingle line made him unsuitable for the laureateship. He has been ludicrous joke could be perpetrate 

of poetry that the great art critic has written. My own from the first excessiv ly over-rated in all his achieve- 

impression is that some of Mr. Ruskin’s verses are exceed- ments; and although his stories in the “Earthly Para- author of perhaps 

ingly creditable. I recall spending a few minutes with dise’’ may have pleased certain careless and uncrit 1 ever published—‘ 

his collected poems in Brentano’s book-shop, one day sev- readers, they are strung together with the loosest the most thrilling nd powerfully beat vell 

eral years ago, and although my examination was far too most impermanent sort of versification, and are remotely Scorn, | yg, irony, eve iv ung 

cursory to permit of any definite verdict, I still had time farfrom being great poetry. Ofcourse there is Mr. Austin ¢ ri and kil through many passionate pages of 

to perceive that here were the compositions of no merely Dobson, always felicitous and sometimes very poetic ; but this book. Shelley never wrote more fiery radicalism, and 

feeble rhymester. An Englishman of high position re- possibly the most complimentary thing that could be said though : ey is a more spiritual poet than 


gernon Charles Swinburne a 
ems 
ips 
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She had dark hair, and eyes 


Soft rose, and gold 





sometimes of one color and sometimes of an- 





gotten the time when she was achild, 
rather children up in her arms and hear 
They never made 
It is said that no one in 
* heard Mother Twilight say: 





So the Sand-Man decided to invite 


had to go to bed. 


ver Whimpered when t 





her, the happier she 
she always knew just what to say to them, and just 
t them when they had played too 
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to sleep while she held them. 





work of that funny Sand-Man 


oe 


ROSS a, 


o the children’s eyes 
iad to close them then, and there they 
before they knew it! 


Swe. mae 


| 
| 
i 
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eee ee en 


1, the Sand-Man watched her in surprise. 
of them, Ernest, Bella and little Harold; 


there were four young 





’’ Harold had just said ; 





said Mother Twilight 





THE WORLD'S FAIR GAME,”’ 
you must each pay fifty cents.” 
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i 11d his te WILD @ grave air 
\ ) set ske Mother Ty 
The World’s Fa it course said Ernest 
Well, isn’t asked Mother Twilight, swinging the 
icK a gy the giory 1 
I g > said Ernest. ‘ Fair I should say 
i the world and t weather, too.” 
And the trick asked Bella 
rhe trick’s fair enough, for, you see, I shall even 
up by playing it off on other folks.” 
x ‘ * 
Now for Harold,”’ said Mother Twilight 
I} ttle boy p at the door, and as he didn’t know 
mu the Wo s Fair, he took the show in 
earnes 
He thought was worth all of fifty cents to see a sun- 
set, al so he was happy as other people are when they 


think they get their money’s worth 


GEORGIA ALLEN PECK, 





WILIGHT 
-2e~< 
GOSSIP OF 'THE TEA-TABLE. 
QUITE vecently a well-known English novelist writing 
in the columns of a popular weekly journal pointed out a 
possible new avenue of employment for needy gentle- 


women. It is that of 





lresser’’ to the male novelist’s fe- 
male characters—a cold-blooded suggestion that sent a 
shiver down my back. I decline to think it was meant 
seriously and take much comfort from the conviction that 
no writer worth his salt would ever stoop to accept millin- 
ers’ service from a professional heroine dresser, 

There is an indefinably agreeable touch about a man’s 
description of a woman’s costume. It is as different from 
the woman’s as an impressionist painting is from a photo- 
graph. A man never thinks of yards, nor dollars, nor 
dressmakers when he is transcribing his goddess to paper. 
He idealizes dress as no woman who plans and pays for it 
ever coulé Here, for instance, is a charming illustration 
of my argument, taken at random from the novel nearest 
at hand, ** The Guardian Angel” 

“It was sodelightful to look upon a perfectly appointed 
woman—one who was as artistically composed as a poem 
or an Opera—in whose costume a kind of various rhythm 
undulated in one fluent harmony from the spray that 





nodded on her bonnet to the rosette that blossomed on 
her sandal.” 

Had Mrs. Clymer Ketchum been intrusted to the pro- 
fessional ** dresser, stead of this bit of poetry from the 
chef of Dr. Holmes we should no doubt have been treated 
to a detailed catalogue of vanitiesin which eau-de-nil and 
crépe-de-chine and other mysterious terms would have 


entered largely, to the complete bewilderment of the 
male reader and the not too certain gratification of the 
female one 

Just another sample of the effectiveness of male 
‘dressing "’—this time in the direction of rustic simplic- 
ity—and I trust I will leave my readers convinced—if, in- 
deed, they were ever in doubt of it—that the fitness of the’ 
male novelist for a presumably feminine function is be 
yond question. In the “ House of the Seven Gables,” Haw 


t 
tes 


thorne w 
“Fresh was Phoebe, moreover, and airy and sweet in 
her apparel; as if nothing that she wore—neither her 
gown, nor her small straw bonnet, nor her little kerchief, 
any more than her snowy stockings—had ever been put on 
before; or if worn, were all the fresher for it, and witha 
fragrance as if they had lain among the rosebuds.” 
Match me this if you can, O fin de siécle professional 


heroine dresser, but I do defy you! 


There was thoroughly American wisdom and humor 
in Miss Frances Willard’s suggestion that the “grill” 





behind which the wives of Eng 


lish members meekly sit 





should be removed and sent to the British Museum asa 
relic The bon-mot gave a kind of little cold shock te 
ves just at first, for it isan unwonted liberty 
to criticise the sacrosanct traditions of the venerable 
House of Commons. But John Bull is nothing if not 
good-natured, and as he has joined in the laugh against 
himself, it is hardly too much to predict that the first 


e hatchet is laid to the root of an ancient 

grown ridiculous, 
While on the subject, lam tempted to make another 
shy at existing cor tions over there It may not be gen 
erally know it in England, “‘a seat in the House ”’ is, 





n : urative expression for what is 
commonly supposed to be the first privilege of a member 
f Parliament \s a matter of fact, there are not nearly 
h seats it e House of Commons to accommodate 


ntry’s representatives. The consequence of this 





le arrangeme! sa scramble, more or less digni 


process has S Inconvenlences, prominent mem 


ing liable to arrive late and find the nobodies in full 
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ssession Recourse is therefore had t mple strata 
to which the traditions of the House have lent the 
of law No member may take possess of a seat 
red by the hat of another meme He e, when an 
portant debate is about to come on, the singular specta 


ay be seen of a man entering the House with a couple 
zen or so of hats tightly clasped in his embrace, the 
h, with the utmost alacrity, he « ispose sinvacant places 
many as he may find. The owners thereof, in blissful 


irity of possession, then come in as they list, the right 





pre-emption being held sacred. But even in conven- 
nal England there be people who hold that necessity 
iows no law. An unpublished anecdote of the late Lord 
iconsfield relates how, coming one night into a crowded 
House, he saw a single chair unoccupied save by the in 


evitable hat. To the amazement of every honorable gen 
tleman present the peer unceremoniously laid hands on 
the symbolical beaver, and having calmly evicted it, coolly 
sat down in the vacant chair. We can fancy how the ex 
citement of the assembly, moved by the unprecedented 
audacity of the act, rose to a point of intensity whe the 
( ner of the hat made his appearance, He sauntered 
carelessly up to his place, stopped short, glared incredu 
lously at the offender, and finally gasped out: ‘Sir, that 
was my hat!” 

The imperturbable “ Dizzy,” nothing daunted, partly 
rose, and, with ao utmost politeness, answering, ‘In 
deed, allow me,” presented the hat with a how to his 
indignant confrére. Amid the laughter of the House 
the outraged member was forced to retire discomfited. 
Though his rights had been egregiously trampled on, the 
comic side of the situation appealed irresistibly to the on- 
lookers, and impudence—as it sometimes will—carried the 
day over dignity. A few more such scenes are wanted to 
teach the English nation that her legislators are being 
treated with indecent disrespect. A chair apiece is surely 
the least that can be claimed by the men who make her 
laws, in return for their valuable services and devotion. 








The latest account of a duel is of one that was fought 
by proxy, one of the principals being a lady. It appears 
that in Paris—of course it was in Paris that it happened— 
a curious institution has arisen of ‘* dueling associates of 
lady journalists,” so that evidently the first thing to be 
done by a woman who putson the “paper livery turned 
up with ink’’ is to grapple to her soul a knight who will 
shed his blood, if need be, in defense of her printed word, 
A queer intermixture this of old-time sentiment and 
chivalry with the prose and smut of the printing-house, 
The custom may be found to have its inconveniences, too, 
The average woman would probably repay the generous 
devotion of her “ associate” by carefully avoiding the pen- 
stroke which might prove his death-warrant. But you 
remember the story of the Count de Loges and his cruel 
Jady who threw her glove among the lions to prove her 
lover’s prowess. History repeats itself. On a day when 
dullness would be rife and the restless heart of woman 
craved a new sensation, the temptation to launch a black 
shaft of calumny against a powerful rival would prove 
irresistible, and the gauntlet would be rashly thrown. I 
fancy, though, that after these modern warriors bold have 
spilled a few veins in their vicarious causes d’honneur, 
their ardor will be sensibly dampened, and they will fi- 
nally suffer themselves to be persuaded that in settling 
the grievances against their respective liege ladies the 
pen would be mightier than the sword 

EMILY FRANCES BARRY. 
-~e+ — 





EDWARD KING is out with a new novel, entitled ‘* Joseph 
Zalmonah,” which deals with the Hebrew-Russian colony 
on the East side of the metropolis, describing very realis 
tically the joys, sorrows and queer customs of the pro- 
scribed race, 





THE INFANTA AT GRANT’S TOMB ON DECORATION DAY. 
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PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK, SUNDAY, MAY 28 


WHEN the youthful king of Spain grows to be a man 
he should remember with kindest feelings the republices 
and democratic welcome, and the royal good time gener 
ally enjoyed in this country by his aunt, the Infanta Eula 
lie. Her royal highness has carried this country by storm, 
This is a gala time and Eulalie has been in the thick of 
the festivities—balls, receptions, flowers, and French din- 


ners for nearly two weeks 


THE NEXT NOVEL 

“THE STRANGER-ARTIST,” by Edith C. Kenyon, is a 
charming story of English life. It deals with the great mid- 
dle class, and is charmingly free from the false glamour 
so often associated in novels with English high life It 
gives true life-pictures of the needs and sympathies of 
plain home people and some of the great homeless masses 
of the English metropolis Not a forced situation nor a 


dull chapter will be found in this plain, direct narrative. 
Like all of the author’s work, A Stranger-Artist ’ shows 
the higher possibilities of every-day heroism, and is rit- 
ten with a strong, ethical purpose. This novel ves with 
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OUR NEW PRIZE COMPETITION 
AS NUMEROUS inquiries have been sent in relation to the 
conditions of our new Prize Competition, we wish to state 
clearly that the selection of the “‘Seven Wonders of the 


Nineteenth Century left entirely to the judgment of 
the competitors. No suggestions will be made nor any 
formation conveyed by private correspondence 

On the Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway, 
May 29, a fast passenger train was derailed by striking a 
cow, the engineer being killed and the fireman injured 
is thought, fatally, Enlightened and profitable farming 


methods nowadays preclude the possibility of catt 

ning at | In this instance, the carelessness has turned 
out to be a crime In this day of fast trai: the cow on 
the track ” is bad for the engineer and fireman, as well as 


for the co 
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THE CRADLE 





OF OUR 


NAVY—SCENES AT THE ANNAPOLIS ACADEMY. 


(See page 7.) 
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VIEW OF GREYTOWN, NICARAGUA, THE EASTERN TERMINUS OF THE CANAL. 



















GENERAL “CHICO”? GUTIERREZ, 


THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 


WE publish to-day a number of interesting illustrations 
of scenes in Nicaragua along the route of the interoceanic 
canal, in which American capital and enterprise are largely 
invested. ONCE A WEEK some time ago dispatched a 
special artist and correspondent to gather suitable ma- 
terial for illustration, and the sketches we publish to-day 
comprise the first batch of his illustrated correspondence, 
sowing the harbor at Greytown; the Divide; Brito, the 
Pacific terminus of the canal; and the parochial church, 
now in ruins, which was the scene of a massacte during 
the famous filibustering warfare of General Walker, ‘‘the 
gray-eyed man of destiny.” 





SPECIMEN OF A MANAGUA HOUSE, WITH CORNER DOOR, 


THE DIVIDE, WHICH WILL BE THE EASTWARD OUTLET 
FOR AN ARTIFICIAL LAKE. 





4 - oe. im * i 
RUINS OF A HURCH, DI ROYED BY HE FILIBUSTER 
ALKEI 


VIEW OF BRITO, THE PACIFIC TERMINUS OF THE NICARAGUA CANAL 
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CAN YOU SELL 


BICYCLES? 





REMINGTON 
SLT Leo 


ARE EQUALED BY FEW, EXCELLED 
BY NONE. SIX PATTERNS FOR 
189s. WEIGHTS 20 TO 44 
POUNDs. PRICES S100 
TO 8145. 


Responsible Agents wanted in all unoccupied ter- 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


REMINCTON ARMS CO., 


No. 313-315 BRoaDWay, NEW YORK CITY 


A CHARM. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that a young 
lady who has A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
a charm against which no rival can 
successfully contend who has not the same 
advantage. Itis therefore a matter of supreme 
im portance to know that 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


is a neverefailing beautifier of the skin; 
removing from it every trace of blemish, whether 
inthe form of sallowness, freckles or dis- 
figuring blotches, and thus transforming the 
most repulsive complexion into one of 


RADIANT BEAUTY. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 








possesses 


= -) — will Sc sent by mail for 30 by ed 
cake. or 75 cts. for three cakes, 

c tL TTENTON, Sale Propricter, fis’ *Puiton 

Street, New York Ci 











AVE MONEY 


paso eye Singe aes we chine 89.50 








c 
Higharm. All latest improvements, 
Noiseless, Lightrunning, Selfsetting 
neecle, Self threading shuttle, Auto- 
matic bobbin w inder, Allattachments 
free. No mone iy voguls edin advance, 
=N DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
We pay the freight. Shippedanywhere 
toanyoue inany quantity at wholesale prices. War- 
ranted for te n years, Send at once tee ae © catalogue, 
CASH BUYERS’ UNITON, 
158-160 wv an Burenst.B Bol, re hicago.Ill. 








TEE NORMAL EYVSE 

CANNOT see the minute germs 
that are floating in the air, 
getting into mouths and under 
the skin in barber shops, re- 
sulting in Cholera or Barber's 
Itch. Wecannot cure Cholera 

we can cure Barber's Itch, 


| / wt Y 
eo 4 but you can prevent eit! er by 
“ using an antiseptic every time 

~ 











FACIAL SOAP contains an 
antiseptic; it destroys all germs that it touches. 
It is the only —. pre pared by a Der t 
ind itis for sale at your druggist’s or grocer’s. 
Your doctor uses it; ae more careful neighbors use 
it, and by not using you are taking chances that are 
easily avoided if you use it. A sample size cake and 

page book on Skin, Scalp, Nervous and Blood dis- 
eases sent sealed to any address for lc. John H. 
Woodbury, permatologist, 125 West 42d st., N. Y. City. 


ee YOU 


had one of these rings, warranted solid 











gold? Over 8000 girls have had one and 
we are ready to give away 10,000 more, 
for a few hours work am ong 

your friends. Write atc we, 
t.Ohicago,slL. 


tM. ASSOCIATION, 269 Dearborn 


CONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 


To rue Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above namod disease, By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
mauently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T. A. Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


K TO DO 

MEN 7°. Fa nee e ons TO 

ANTE ct woes ATH HOME esi! “ys 3 
TION. L. WHITE & CO. 20 & Cercage lik 

















Organs 27 stops $22. Pianoess 
Cat. free. Dan’l F. Beatty,Wash't 





ONCE 


alluded to the Woman’s Exchange, and 
they were so fully agreed as 
bility to cope with the workers who fille 
s demands, that Miss Ma question was 
rfectiv natural: 
Go where, Sister Harrie 
fothe Woman’s Exchange 
f 1). 














our "prez hers in 
b f course We wet the twe 
tieth part of its value, for people who ney 
had reat-grandmother cannot prope! 
gauge its worth; but the doctor says Mai 
die must have wine jelly every day And 
all of our furniture is too big and clums 
to sel Nobody watts 
‘But the bowl is cracked, Sister Har- 
riet. ty 
‘s. You must be sure » point the 
flaw out to the custodi: I believe that is 
what they call the woman in charge.” 
‘Then I am to take it.’ 
‘Your shoes are better than 1 And 





I coulc lL lend you my bonnet, which is a tri- 
fle less rusty than yours.” 

Mi ss Harriet hung her head and averted 
her eyes. Perhaps she had never done a 
meaner thing than the thrusting of this 
task off upon ‘f poor Mat.”’ a n violently: 

‘I will take the bow], Marth: 

‘No, sister, I. You know one handle is 
off, and the top is lost ?” 

‘Yes. But it was our great-grandmoth- 
er’s, and—it is Royal Worcester. And 
be certain to te ll them how old it is, Mar- 
tha.’ 

Miss Martha smiled satiricaily as she 
wrapped the precious heirloom up in an 
old silk handkerchief. 

‘It is old enough to speak for itself, Sis 
ter Harriet,” at which they both smiled 
feebly and Miss Martha went away to pol- 


ish her shoes and don Miss Harriet’s bonnet 


before going to the Woman’s Exchange 

‘Morrison the mill man,” as all the 
natives of Bonnyville called him, was too 
busy a man to tarry long at home, but, on 
the day succeeding Miss Mat’s visit to the 
Exchange, he was beguiled into giving his 
mother, the president, a half-hour of hi 
valuable time after dinner. 

“You must wait, Lemuel. It is a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents and I want your 
advice.” 

‘It is indeed a matter of dollars and 
cents,” said the mill man, smiling rue- 
fully as he replaced his hat on the peg 
and followed his mother into the back 
parlo) 

‘What is that worth ?”’ asked Mrs. Mor- 
rison, dumping the Gaylord sugar-bowl 
down before him. 

It was a quaint eight-cornered affair, with 
delicate vines trailing protectingly about 
its cracked sarface. One handle was gone 
and the top was not in evidence. 

Mr. Morrison was an authority on “ val- 
ues,” and was accustomed to be consulted 
as such by his mother. 
Gaylord heirloom with his hands in his 
pockets, staring and whistling in his per- 
plexity a long time: 

‘Well, Lemuel, what is it worth ?”’ 

“Do you mean as an antiquity or a re- 
ceptacle ?”’ 

**As a receptacle. 

About fifteen cents.” 

‘Well, then, with a great-grandmother 
thrown in.” 

‘* That alters it.’ 

Mrs. Morrison laughed confusedly. 

“Of course you will think me a simple- 
ton, Lemuel; but let me tell you about it.”’ 

And she told him about it. Told him 
about the little rusty black figure that had 
come to the Exchange the day before and 
guiltily offered the priceless heirloon for 
sale: ‘‘ Oh, I wish you could have heard her, 
Lem—in her sweet old dignified way apolo- 
gizing to her great-grandmother. She had 
shown the custodian every flaw she could 
discover—had told her its age and its 
story—then—so pathetically. ‘We could 
not bring ourselves, Sister Harriet and I, 
to let it pass into the hands of a common 
pawnbroker, It is very precious in our 





” 


| eyes, but it is for Maudie’ s sake we are 


making the sacrifice. 
‘Who is Maudie ?”’ the mill man asked. 
‘A niece. A young girl who has been 


| doing for the old aunts until she broke 


;} down under the strain. Her 


yy you wash your hands, face, | 
it mouth, body. WOODBURY'S 


name is 
Maude Thompson and she plays the organ 
in our church, The little old aunt said, 


| Maudie had been surreptitiously taking 


lessons in stenography and typewriting, 
and that was what broke her down. 
‘Maudie must have wine jelly every day 
the doctor says, and so we are letting the 
old bowl go!’ But the price, Lemuel.” 

‘It is priceless,” said Lemuel Morrison, 
in a Stirred voice, as he turned resolutely 
toward the hat rack and left the president 
to solve her own difficulties. 

It was after that that such dainty offer- 
ings of fruits and ices began to find their 
way to the big white house on the terrace, 
that not even the Gaylord pride could w ith- 
stand them. And the president of the Ex- 
change wrote and begged permission to 
take Miss Thompson driving as soon as the 
doctors would oie and the Gaylord 


pride succumbed again. And—then—when 
Maudie, quite herself again, carried out 
her plan of taking a machine in Mr. Mor- 


rison’s Office, the death-blow was given to 
Miss Harriet’s haughty conservativeness 

But, step by step, beginning with the 
cracked sugar bowl], and ending with the 
story of Maudie’s sacrificial young life, 
Lemuel Morrison, too, came to think she 
was “entirely too good for office work.’ 
She was needed at home. In his own 
home, where her task of ministering unto 
others should be sweeter and less onerous 
than it had been when she wanted to teac} 
music but nobody wanted to lear: 

And in the long run he had his wav. if« 
generally did have it. And Bonnyville had 
its sensation and the Woman’s Exchange 
had its romance. 


He stood over the | 





A WEEK. 


ARE YOU FRECKLED? 


Have the March Winds Brought out 
a Full Supply of Freckles ? 


Do not worry—they can be removed. Mme 
Ruppert’s World-Renowned Face Bleach 


keeps the skin tree, no matter how badly you 


freckle. 








bottles for $5.00. It is not a cosmetic to cover uy 


uta 
thoroug ure I send all orders froma Istance ft plain 
pe ly packed, free from outside observatk 
nitations. See that all my preparations 
ind signature in full on label of Mad 
mmunications to 





MADAME A, RUPPERT. 


6 E. Fourteenth St... New York. 





A SILVER QUARTER 
Sent safely, with your address, to Geo. H 
Heafford, General Passenger Agent Chi 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
Ill., will 


lay, « portfolio containing a 


Chicago, 
fetch to you by mail, without de 
iighly colored, 


correct lithographic view of the 


World’s Fair Crounds 
and Buildings (done by the famous artist, 
Charles Graham), together with numerous 
other beautiful lithographic and half-tons 
views of unsurpassed lake and river scen- 
Minnesota, and 
Quarter, ”’ 


twenty-five cents in silver or U. 


ery in Wisconsin, Iowa, 


Michigan The otherwise 
5. postage 
stamps—just covers the cost of the port- 
folio. We pay for sending it to you. 

The supply is limited; therefore, send 
address at once, or not later than July 15, 


1893. 








ished iand nickel plated Bicycle, 
warranted to be first class, simple 





=~ ridingon our Whee leasure 
we wee isof the  bighest srade, a 


are 8 ~ ONFORD sarees ce. ‘338 WABASH A AVE. CHICAGO. 





Ps a [ompey 


(77, 200. pee *0s pi 
(hucage: 


WE WANT YOU 


‘ Our 
WORKERS IRE BEttrekR PAID THAN 


ILL OTHERS 
ise, 
e Wa t will have 
free. 


GEORGE STINSON & CC 


Box 13135. lortland, Maine 


« $25 
12. $50 
16". $100 


~ AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 














Company declares a dividend and muk e 
above prices as means of 
tributing it. These pri 4 
will be con- tinued only 
until its surplus 
earnings al 
ficiently worked 
off. Merit has 
prospered, ind @ 
very small profit on a very 
great number of outtits has 
viven the Aer- motor Company 
4 acres of land in the best mat te 
turing center of Chicago,with many, 
very many, acres of floor spuc and 
the best equip- ment of machinery, 
for the purpose, in exist r he 
Aermotor Co, feels, in this crowr 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will ship from Chicago to any 


one anywhere at the above prices, 
THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
2th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


Complexion Preserved, 


OR. HEBRA’S 


giOLA CREAM 


noves Freckles, Pimples 
« Motes, Blackheads, 
nd Tan, and restoresthe 
iginal freshness, produc- 
and healthy cor 

all | fac J 

















py 
ma Be 


G. Cc. BITTNER 4& CO., TOLEDO, 9. 


Pa XING THING for Agents is ny te 
GRAPH FAMILY RECORD Pk io 
We give you liberal terms pe hong ’ 


©. P. CORY & CO., 41 to 45 Jefferson St., Chicago. 








I ADIES! Write for terms. §3 sample corset free 
4 agents. LEWIs ScHIELE & Co., 8 Broadway, N. ¥. 





¢ply Linen Collar, any 
s or style, sent on re 


Cc 





in stamps 
BRILL BROS., 
Men's Furnishers. 


e . 
211 Sixth Ave , New York 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific 
is the only unfailing remedy 
for removing permanently all 
) disfigurements 
from lips, cheek, chin, arms 
etc., without injuring the 
skin, which neither electricity 
nor any of the advertised pois- 
onous stuffs can nee phish, ° 
Address =i JULIA P.O. 
Branch H, Y 


AGEPTS everywhere for fast sell- 
ing, useful money-making houses 

hold articles. $38.00 average weekly profits. 
. HOWARD MFG, Pr e, ROT. 


R&D, co. »vidence, 


ELECTROBOLE ‘ii: 
alvine, 

gives quick relief, curesin a few 

days. Neverreturns. No purge.no 


salve,nos a) ho sitery.no indelicacy. Mailed free. Ad- 

















PI R ee 


of testimonials sent free (sealed), Da. Hone Eve rmic rat ca0., Chicago, i 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MA 
Only $1.00. Strength! Vitaliy 








KNOW THYSELF, 


Or SELF-PRESERVATION. A new and only 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUSTED 
ITY and all NERVOUS and PHYSICAL 

SEASES of MAN. 300 pages, cloth, gilt; 125 
7 le prescriptions, Only be by mail 

Descript ve Prospectus with ind i eer ~ i FREE 

of the I’rese and testimonials of t 

Consultation in person or by mail. E xpert tr 





ment Address Dr. W. H. Parker, or the Peabodg 
Medical Institute, No.4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mase 
The Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is a 


treasure more valuable than gold. Read 
every WEAK and NERVOUS man, and jearn tot 
STRONG, VIGOROUS and MAN NLY. HEAL 








dress, J. REEVES, Box 3290, NewYork City,N.Y. THYSELF ! — Medical Review. (Copyrighted.) 
PENSIONS! ! FOR ALL PENSIONS! 
The t of June 27th, 18 0, illows a PENSION TO EVERY I k who ve 
ate war is now disabled, NO MATTE! \W HE BECAME DISABLED, W1 


CHILDREN ND DEPENDENT PAREN? entitle 


Soldiers of the INDIAN WARS and their Ww idows are entitle d. 












Comrades: Place your claims in ¢ ur hands and wi t take. If you ha 
le. you can draw a pension un ew Law a ' ' ete the Four years at t I 
iring the warand Twenty Ye a in the r at ain has placed us int frou 
k of reliable and successfu tornevs. BE SI RE t tany information or bje 








of pensions 


ul ¢ 
ADVICE FREE 


un. no fee until claim ts ‘allowed. 





JAS. H. VERMILYA & CO., Attorneys at Law, 


622 and 624H St. N.. W., 


§2™ Mention this paper when you write 


Washington, D. C 
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* Do ¥ k vhy the Smith-Jones’ put a hyphen between their name 


I t them apart as much as possible,” | 
' 


ears 
Soap 


Pears Soap does noth- 
but it has | 


but 


ing cleanse; 
no medical seein 
brings back health and the 

color of health to many a | 


sallow skin. Use it often 


| 
| 
Ls eae 
Give it time. 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





This instit < rt rection of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
waselect a r young | us of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special i } ent ere offered to those » would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the Fret , we, Dra , Pa wal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
Profes m n 1 many of the American Clergy. There is also 
an | u A , ers can be accommodated in the Convent. Reopens 
3ep & For ’ i ‘ 

ss . THE LADY SUPERIOR. 

t € 





PATENTS; TRADE MARKS; 


Examination and Advice as to Patentability | 
of Invention. 
Send for Inventors’ Guide, or How to Obtain a Patent. 
a ee O°" Au Bee Bee eld det ety 


TTORNEEY-AT-LAW, 
Washington, D. C. | 


RAMBLER 


|Z ach Rambler is Guaranteed. 


A WEEK. 


The equal 


of a | 
high priced | 
watch in 


Sylar ete a 

Durability-=.2". 22"; 
for ten years. 

The 

Quick= wi inding==' an - ty me 

Waterbury. 


Stem-set, full jeweled, and sold 
by jewelers everywhere—for 
Boys, Ladies and Gents.— 
Limit, $4 to $15, 
different st 


Good Soup, Well Served 


after a long fast—how fit 
good dinners, especially 


in a hundred 





how it refreshes 
tingly it begins all 
it made with 


y, 


Extract BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. | 
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‘BICYCLES | 
g | 
L 

RS seieess 5 | 
i} ~ ) j 
4 WHY THEY ARE BEST S| 
Catalogue tells it all, Ss 

WHO THINK THEY ARE BEST “| 
z Those who examine them. » 

> WHO KNOW THEY AREBEST % 

© —"All who try and buy them. 4 


Purchase’ a 
* taught free. Catalogue free at any Rambler 
% Agenc y, or send stamps to 
4 GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 
© CHICAGO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 5 
bNLNE NE NE Me Mo NE SEM SOME Se 


WE WANT AT ONCE 


ELIA ever where (local or traveling) to adver- 
& APLE me MEN ¢ Show Cards ue a - f towns on 


Boone: and fences slong alicia oads. "SnD im your 


own county. MONTH SALAR DS3A 


Pa AERA Ww EvecTRie a ea 
PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
Aelible ie Ink int Pad and Tween: 





















eesers. Put up in neat box with 





| Cures Bloodshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids. 
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000 


_ Worth a Guinea a Box. 


Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles 
in children will always 
yield to a mild dose 
of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


! 25 cents a box. -_ ‘ 


You pay S150 for a fine chambe 
$r1oo is for the looks of it 
that fine look 








You don’t want 


spoiled in a year because th 


manufacturer has used cheap var 


Ask vour dealers what mak 


of varnish is used. 


‘s Text-book ’—sent free 


be cheated, 


Write for our * People 

—and you will know how not to 
MURYHY VARNISH CO., 

FRANKLIN MurPBY, President, 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago, 








THE GREAT EVE BEAUTIFIER 
Assures Brilliancy, Beauty and Strength to the eye- 
Guaran 








teed harmless. Send forpamphlet. 
Le SHAW’ S Skeleton Bang dsc; 
und Waves, 8$3.¢ 
Wavy Hair Switches, all ‘mag Benue 
Hair, 35,00 Up. 
Pamphlet, ‘‘ How to be Beautiful,” sent free. 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York, 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, = MININ 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING. 


MAY BE STUDIED AT HOME 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 
TO BEGIN STUDENTS NEED ONLY KNOW HOW TO READ AND WRITE, 


w for FREE Circular oe all particulars to 
The Tpocrespondenes School «i t “Mec chanics or The 


Wigs 





Correspondence School of Mines, we. Pa. 


Lovell 
DIF Uarelare! 
Cycles 





AGENTS 


BICYCLE. CA‘ALOG FREE. 


WANTED 


eS Send 6 cents in Stamps for 100-page 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bicycles, 








ints 5) cards an Set itpaid 15¢;2 Cat free, 
R.H.ING RRSOLL & BRO. Cecortlandtst. N.Y.Citye 


PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRAL 
& CU., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D Cc. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY | 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., X 108, La Crosse, Wis. 


TUD 7. Success in Business Life 1s 
within the reach of all who 
take a thorough Business College course at 


home, by mail, It will Pay to investigate. Circu- 
lars free. Bryant and Stratton, 45 Lafayette 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Agents making $50 per week | 








Guns, & Sporting Goods of every description. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 











“Fortune Knocks at least Once at every 
one’s door.” This Is Your Call, 


We can put you in the way to make $' 

per month without a any risk, all that is sere is 
alittle Pluck and Push and you can make it. 

We want a live party to pegresent us in your local- 
ity and to sell our household by sample; no 
peddling, our goods are new indi in great demand 
and you have the chance to establish a business 
that will pay you handsomely. We will pay a 
salary or commission as you prefer. Jf you are 
interested write for ete to-day, Address 

| “Manufacturers,’’ Box 5. Boston, Mass. 


| 
} 66 ] EAL ESTATE JOURNAL,” ArcapiA, Fra., and 
j map, 10 cents. Cheap Lands. Cash or on time 





















Bo og 


ALL. We 


Agents, sold 
$175.00 will 
Bass, 


earth. Were 





stallment plan 


ll French Action, Capped Hammers and 
ranted for twenty years. 


+ BEETHOVEN CO.. P. 0. Box 800, 


FREE! FREE! 


afford to buy any piano until you have examined our new 


e. Containing not ry 4 illustrations and descriptions of our 
Pianos me but full information of thei 

ed to constitute an Alinstrument. Of immense value to any oneabout 
to invest in a musical instrument, and whether you purchase of us or 
not it will be to your interest to send for our ¢ noees, which is FREE 
TO 


ir construction and all that is requir- 


ship on test trial, ask no cash in ance, and sell on in- 
PIANO SHIPPED THE DAY ORDER 1s" REC EIVED. No 
direct from factory. You save all middlemen’s profits. 
obtain a Superb Upright Piano, 7 1-3 Octaves, Overstrung 
Ivory Keys. War 
Shipped on test trial. Greatest bargain on 
fer to four banks for our responsibility. 


Washington. N. J. 





Sunburn, 


Dandruff, 


CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 


Odors from 


Perspiration, 


Speedily Relieved by 


An invaluable companion in the 


- Packer’s Tar Soap 


wood “— Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 





